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SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1847. 


Se nnd 


=-*7 N E portion of the most im- 
ok, 





portant building now going 
on in Europe is completed, 
with the exception of some 
intended frescoes, and the 
stained glass in the win- 
dows; and before the present number of our 
journal reaches the public, will have been 
oecupied by that branch of the legislature for 
whose use it is intended. As an example of 
what the whole structure, or rather pile of 
structures will be when finished, it is most 
satisfactory, and may be appealed to with con- 
fidence as an evidence of the constructive and 
artistic ability existing in England. There is 
nothing like itamongst us. It stands by itself; 
and cannot fail to have a great effect on the 
arts of the country. 

The extent of the new “Palace of West- 
minster,” is not understood by those who, pass- 
ing on their way, gaze on the elaborately 
carved facade presented to the river, nor fully 
appreciated by the majority of visitors, even, 
who penetrate the enclosure, and pass with 
sight-seeing eyes around its length and breadth. 
It needs a longer acquaintance, a careful ex- 
amination of it part by part, an ascent of scaf- 
foldings, inspection of the means in operation, 
and comparison with other buildings, before the 
greatness of the work can be perfectly under- 
stood, When a knowledge of this is fully ac- 
quired, the absurdity of complaints made by 
those who ought to know better, against the 
slow progress of the building, and reflected in 
the doggrels of burlesque, where “ Barry” was 
made to rhyme with “tarry,” at once becomes 
apparent; and every intelligent mind must 
feel astonished that so much has been done so 
well, in the time that has elapsed since the 
Phe delay that 
was caused in respect of the ventilation, and 


commencement of the works. 


the difference between working for an indi- 
vidual and working for Government, from 








THE BUILDER. 
middle of 1845 (when some of the peers were 
pressing forward the works unduly), and which, 
as we were informed at the time, had a bene- 
ficial effect,— Some persons think, if we may 
use the word where no thought is really given, 
that when an architeet has produced the design 
for a building his work is over, and that it may, 
without further thought, be forthwith carried 
out. Nothing is more erroneous, especially as 
regards Gothie architecture; it is then that 
the architect’s labour commences, and his skill 
is proved. In such a work as the Houses of 
Parliament, every superficial yard demands 


| the closest thought, and requires as many 


detailed drawings, in some cases, as for 
the whole of an ordinary dwelling-house. 
Every ornament, every moulding, every line, 
must be produced and delineated; and over 
all these does Mr. Barry's pencil pass. 
An architect careless of his reputation may get 
through any amount of work, by deputy; but 
if determined to execute it to the best of his 
power, strive as he may, he can only produce 
a certain quantity ; and we will venture to say, 
that the architect of the new Houses of Par- 
liament finds little time for other occupations 
or for recreation, from early on Monday morn- 
ing till late on Saturday night. The wear and 
tear must be immense. 

The life of an architect, even under favour- 
able circumstances, is one of toil and anxiety ; 
and he needs to have no extraneous cireum- 
stances to harass and perplex him. We have 
heard a member of the lower House deelare 
his ability to write poetry by the mile; we may 
probably find one of the upper House profess 
the power to design Gothic details by the acre, 
and laugh at the idea of limits to a man’s 
power in so simple a matter. They would be 
equally entitled to credence; we should merely 


| say they were exceptions from the general rule.” 


whom decisions are sometimes not to be ob- | 


tained for weeks, must also be remembered, 
and the surprise will be still further increased.* 
Remember, the building covers nine acres, and 
has a frontage of nine hundred feet; that 


there are eleven open courts, and that the | 


highest tower, to which we must refer again 
hereafter, will be 346 feet high. 

As to an architect’s own power of produc- 
tion, that seems never to enter the mind of the 
public. As we saidin an article written in the 


* A writer in the last number of the Athencum says on this 
head,—“ Take the records of cathedral building in general. Take 
Cologne itself, with the wealth of the empire and the contributions 
of Christendom : and when you find that the choir alone, begun in 
1248 (as Sulpice Boiaseree tells us) was not ready for decoration till 
1322, and contrast it with the few years which have sufficed to erect 
] baildin 2 ze will change into admiration of 
that onion of 


have placed he 











what seems work for at 
least half a cen vay now say what Petrarch 
said of Cologne, nine years after the choir only was finished,— Vidi 
templum arte dia pulcherrimum, quamvis incompltum, quod 
haaul imanerito summum voeo nt. 

Permit me here just to notice, that there is one thing very remark- 
able in the organization which has been used to construct this great 
work. Every clement of modern science, every material and pro 
ceas of modern manufacture and invention, that could facilitate the 








execution or secure the stability of the edifice, have been unspar 
ingly used. We have zinc roofing, iron rafters, cast-iron beams, 
plate gtass—all new—introduced into the work as materials; and 


railroads, railroad carriages and travelling cranes, and rectangular 
combinations of parallel framing, all contributing to the perfection 
of a work—#o different from use and wont, yet so congrucus to the 
effect intended. I may say that I do not think it would have been 
possible, without all the refinements and modern improvements 
introduced so unsparingly by Mr. Barry, and without the syste- 
matic organization in the mere building department which the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Grissell and Peto, seem to have employed, and which 
arrangements have resulted, I may remark, very much from the prac 
tice and methods invented by civil engineers (architects) in resent 
times for their great modern undertakings,—1 say, I do not think 
that without the modern eystem of extreme subdivision of labour, 


| Usher of the Black Rod. 


genuity and skill which | 


and the improved machinery of modern times, it would have been | 


possible, even with an immumerable army of slaves and an absolute 
monarchy to set them in motion, to have done so much work in so 
short a period oftime. And this imevitably suggests that it may 
just be possible, by the aids of modern machinery, to erect in 
modern times buildings that may not onfy rival, but far outrie, 
in grandeur and maguificence, the productions of ancient times.” 


| 


Our present immediate business is with that 
part of the new Houses of Parliament which 
is finished,—namely, the House of Lords; a 
view of which, taken from the north end of 
the House, below the “ bar,” will be found in 
our present number ;* but we think it desirable 
to let this article treat of the building gene- 
rally, and record briefly, for future reference, 
the progress of the works. 

The foundation of the building next the 
river was commenced in 1839, by Messrs. Lee, 
of Chiswell-street, Messrs. Grissell and Peto 
undertook the first contract for the superstruc- 
ture of the new Houses in 1840. It comprised 
the range of buildings fronting the river, with 
the returns next Westminster-bridge and at 
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The second contract, also undertaken by 
Messrs. Grissell and Peto, comprised the House 
of Peers, the House of Commons, the Victoria 
Hall, the great Central Hall, the Royal Gallery 
and Commons Offices, next Palace-yard, and 
the Clock Tower, next Bridge-street. This 
was the second contract undertaken by Messrs. 
Grissell and Peto, but in Parliamentary votes, 
(we may mention it, in ease our readers should 
hereafter refer to them), it is called contract 
No. 5. The third contract was St. Stephen’s 
Hall and Porch, extending from the Central 
Hall at right angles, and communicating with 
the south end of Westminster Hall, and havinga 
principal entrance also, opposite St. Margaret’s 
Charch and Poet’s corner. This contract 
which is now in progress is called No. 6. 

Contract No. 7 comprises the fittings of the 
entire building, and has been undertaken by 
Mr. Grissell alone, Mr. Peto, who was con- 
cerned jointly with Mr. Grissell in the previous 
contracts, having retired from the building 
business. 

Contract No. 5 is expected to be completed 
in the course of the present summer. No. 6 
will be completed by the end of the present 
year, as far as the carcase is concerned, and 
the contract No. 7, for the fitting and finish- 
ing of the whole building, can scarcely fail 
to oceupy the next four or five years. 
It will be seen from this, that with the 
exception of a portion of the foundation, the 
whole of the contract works have been under- 
taken by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, and are 
row in the hands of Mr. Grissell. 

Confining ourselves for the present to gener- 
alities,—the plan of the building is exceedingly 
simple and beautiful. From the Central Hall, 
an octagon of 70 feet, a corridor to the north 
(to your right, if you stand with your back to 
the Thames), leads to the Commons’ Lobby 
and Commons’ House; and a corridor to the 
south, to the Peers’ Lobby, one of the 
chambers completed, and the House of Peers. 
Opposite to the spectator (still standing as 
before) is St. Stephen’s Hall and Porch, com- 
municating, by noble flights of steps, with West- 
minster Hall, and forming an approach of uan- 
equalled magnificence. It is worthy of remark, 
that when the floor of St. Stephen’s Hall is 
reached, there is no one step throughout the 
whole extent,—all is of one level. Ina line 
with the House of Lords, still further to the 
south, are the Victoria Hall (now finished), the 
Royal Gallery (a noble apartment, 108 feet 
long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet high, to be filled 


| with paintings and sculptures), and the 
the south end towards Abingdon-street. ‘This | 


building includes the residence for the Speaker | 


at the north end, the corresponding terminal | 


towards the south being the residence for the 
Between the two 
extremes, and comprising what are called the 
curtain portions, are the libraries for the House 


Queen’s Robing Room, communicating with 
the Royal Staircase and Tower at the south- 
west corner of the pile, now rearing itself 
in Abingdon-street. 

The construction of the building throughout 
is externally of magnesian limestone from 


, North Anstone, in Yorkshire, near Work- 
of Peers and the libraries for the House of | 


Commons: in the immediate centre is the con- | 


ference-room for the two Houses. 
on the principal floor, which is some 15 feet 
above the terrace, or high-water mark. The 


| mittee-rooms for the purposes of Parliament, 


the Peers oceupying about one-third towards 
the south, and the Commons two-thirds to- 
wards the north. The House of Peers and 
House of Commons are situated in the rear of 
the front building, or that next the river, and 
will, when completed, be inclosed also to- 
wards the west, so as to be entirely surrounded 
by Parliamentary offices. 





* See page 143, 


All this is | 


sop, Notts. It is a beautiful close grained 
stone, of a texture considerably harder than 
Portland, and somewhat warmer in colour, 


The interior parts of the walls are of hard burnt 


| Cowley stocks, exclusively from the fields of 
whole of the floor above the libraries, and | 
overlooking the river, is appropriated to com- 





Mr. Westbrook, of Heston, which are admitted 
to be the best manufactured of any that are 
made for the London market. The bearers of 
the floors are of cast-iron, with brick arches 
turned from girder to girder ; the entire roofs 
are of wrought-iron covered with cast-iron 
plates galvanized ; the gutters are also of cast- 
iron galvanized; so that the carcases of the 
entire buildings are fire-proof, not any timber 
having been used in their constraction. 
Wrought-iron bond, in courses of brickwork 
in cement, is used throughout all the walls, 
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The interior stone-work is from Caen. The 
whole building, we should say, stands on @ 
bed of concrete twelve feet thick. 

The libraries and committee-rooms will be 
generally lined with Riga wainscot, and have 
wood panelled ceilings. 

The interior of the House of Lords, which 
we now approach specially, is entirely of Riga 
wainscot of the finest quality, richly and elabo- 
The throne and the 





rately carved throughout. 
other parts, which are now almost obscured by 
gilding, are also entirely of carved oak,——no 
composition ornaments being used in any part. 
The arms at the back of the throne are also of 
carved oak, gilded, The roof over the House 
of Peers, of wrought and cast-iron, as already 


mentioned, is of vast dimensions (perhaps 30 


feet high from the ceiling to the ridge), and 
is divided into compartments for hot and cold 
air, with reference to the ventilation of the 
house.* The whole of the 
House of Lords, including the ceiling, is eom- 
posed of the most elaborate joiners’ work, by 
Mr. Grissell, and has been subsequently de- 
corated and gilded, in the ablest manner, by 
Messrs. Crace and Son, of Wigmore-street. 
Not long ago, we alluded briefly to the de- 
corations of the House,—the elaborate cary- 
ings, the blaze of gilding; and our present 
engraving, with those which will follow, will 
give a further idea of their nature and effect. 
Nevertheless, a more detailed account of them 
will probably be acceptable to our readers. 
The ceiling is divided into eighteen main 
compartments by massive moulded beams ( pro- 
jecting as much as 3 feet). Each of these are 
intersected by meuldings into four compart- 
ments, containing a centre, with four surround- 
ing panels. The general ground of the ceiling 
is rich blue, bordered with red and gold, and 
blazoned with the royal badges of the United 
Kingdom, radiating from centres in which are 
The 


beams and mouldings are painted a deep gold 


the emblems of royalty, carved and gilt. 


colour, the enrichments and projections being 
all gilt, including the inscription, “ Diew et 


mon drott,” variously repeated on the main 


beams. 

Six traceried windows range on each 
side of the east and west walls; and 
three corresponding arched openings are 





interior of the 


a nn 
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also the ornamental iron-work and brass-work | 
have been executed. The remainder of the 
windows, too, will be confided to him. The 
endeavour of the architect was to obtain, with 
the character of the period, as much white 
light as possible. Success was not obtained 
till after many efforts. 

The walls at the back of the arches will 
eventually be painted in fresco, to accord with 
one over the throne, already most successfully 
completed by Mr. Dyce, which appears in our 
engraving, — the subject, as most of our 
readers know, being the baptism of Ethelbert, 


the first Christian king of England. It has 
beneath it the following inscription :— 

Pides Christiana in Angliam per 8. Anucustinum reducta 

i ~ 

E - 

: = 

= < 


Edilberetus Rex Cantie in Ecclesiam Dei baptizatus 


Below the windows, on each side of the 
chamber, down to the gallery, the walls are 
elaborately carved. 


lined with 


rhe railing to this gallery is brass, of charac. 


panelling, 


teristic design and very highly finished, orna- 
mented at the bosses with enamelled grounds 
of red and blue. Below the gallery the wall 


is also lined with panelling, containing most 


| delicate carving, surmounted by an enriched 


ee — oes a 





trating the orders of knighthood, in rich cano- 
pied niches surmounted by open tracery. The 
lower canopy, on the right of the throne, is 
for the chair of the Prince of Wales, and that 
on the left of the chair of the Prince Consort. 
On the back of these canopies are also bla- 
zoned the respective coats of arms, and appro- 
priate heraldic distinctions, 

The Queen’s chair is of beautiful design and 
execution, carved and gilt, richly studded with 
enamels and cbrystals ; the back and arms are 
covered with velvet, embroidered with the royal 
arms, &c. Thetwo side chairs are inthe same 
style, though of smaller dimensions. These 
chairs were manufactured by Webb, of Bond- 
street,.* 

The floor of the throne is covered with a 


| velvet pile carpet of deep red ground, powdered 


above that the gallery for strangers. 


with lions and roses, supplied, with the other 
furniture, by Crace. 

Fronting the throne is the reporters’ gallery, 
very commodiously placed and approached, and 
The 


| front of the former is richly ornamented with 


| panelling, containing the royal badges painted 


on gilt grounds, surrounded by diaper orna- 


ments, In the cove under this gallery are 


| blazoned the arms of the different royal lines— 


frieze containing the carved inseription,— | 


|“ Fear God, Honour the Queen,”’—and inter- 


| sected by slender shafts terminating in carved 





formed at the north and south ends of the | 


chamber. The piers between the windows 
are occupied by canopied niches, eighteen in 
all, intended for bronze statues of the principal 
barons who were instrumental in obtaining 
Magna Charta. Two models in plaster, one 
of Archbishop Langton and the other of Fitz- 
walter, bronzed and gilt to shew the effect, 
have been put up at the Throne end; and 


arrangements, as previously mentioned, are 


being made with artists for the whole series, to | 


be cast in bronze. 

From the ceiling to the cill of the windows 
the walls are of a brown stone colour. 
Around the 


painted 


jambs of the 


the inscription, “ Vivat Regina,” 


| inust not omit to mention here, were 


windows is | 


many times repeated, intersected by roses on | 


eoloured grounds in quatrefoils, The niches, 


rather lighter in colour than the piers, are 
relieved with gilding and partly with colour, 
the backgrounds being painted a diapered pat- 
tern in chocolate brown and gold. 
niches are gilt angels holding shields, blazoned 
with the arms of the barons intended to be 
placed above. 
filled with stained glass, but only one on the 


T he windows will be ultimately 


west side is yet completed. This is the work 
of Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, by whom 





© For description of the mode of rentilation adopted. sce p. 1 
amie 


i 


| workmanship it is truly beautiful. 


busts of the kings and princes. Springing 
from this panelling is a traceried cove form- 


ing the support to the gallery, and on the com- 


partments of the cove are emblazoned on gilt | 
The shrine and gates in Heory VI1.’s Chapel 


grounds, the arms of the succession of sove- 
reigns and their chancellors from the period 
of Edward the Third, when the peers first met 
as a separate House, to the present time, with 
the proper crests, helmets, and mantlings, and 
labels containing names-and dates of appoint- 


ments. 


The wood carvings, generally, require special | 


notice. 
been possible to obtain such an amount of 
carving in England, of equal excellence, at any 
cost. By collecting a large number of the best 
examples of the 15th century (as maby as two 
or three thousand) for the constant inspection 
of the operatives, they have been imbued 
with the true feeling pervading these works, 
and enabled satisfactorily to carry out the ar- 
chitect’s wishes. The carvings were ail first 
bosted by Jordan’s machine (a most important 
Like 
the whole of the enrichments, it will be ob- 


invention ), and then finished by hand. 


served, they are all heraldic or symbolic. The 
drawings for the fittings and decorations, we 
made 
by Mr. Pugin, under the supervision of Mr. 
Barry. 
well qualified for such a task. 

The throne, situated at the south end of the 


There is, perhaps, no one living se 


chamber, and raised on a dais of three steps, 
is shewn in the engraving. Both in design and 
But one 
almost regrets the amount of gilding upon it, 


' which bides the fact that it is carved in solid 


Under the | 


oak. Itis a canopy in three parts, 13 feet 6 
inches wide. The centre, rising much above 
the sides, is for the chair of the Queen; on the 
back of this part are carved, gilt, and blazoned 
the royal arms, with the appropriate badges, 
emblems, &c. The ceiling is divided into small 
panels, on which are painted the red rose, with 
white rays on a gilt ground. On the upper part of 
this centre canopy are introduced figures, i!!us- 


A few years ago it would not have | 





the Saxon, the Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, and Brunswick, and on either side are 
illustrated the arehiepiseopal and episcopal 
arms, interspersed with mitres, pastoral staffs, 
sceptres, &c. 

The principal entrance is at this end of the 
House, from the Peers’ Lobby, through a pair 
of brass gates 1] feet high and 6 feet wide, 
filled with open tracery work of beautiful 
workmanship, in a material not used in Eng- 


land for such a purpose for nearly 400 years. 


are amongst the best examples of such work 
remaining to us. 

The floor of the chamber is covered with a 
carpet of a royal blue colour, dotted with gold. 
The seats for the peers, five rows on either 
side, accommodating 235 persons, are covered 
with red morocco leather, and the woolsacks 
with red cloth. 

The chamber is lighted by thirty-two branch 
lights, springing from the sides of the niches, 


| burning gas on Faraday’s ventilating principle, 


and by four splendid brass candelabra, two of 
them at the throne end, holding each twenty- 
five lights, and two at the bar end, holding 
each thirteen lights. Of these and other de- 
tails we shall give illustrations hereafter, until 
which time we reserve a description of the 
Victoria Hall, at the south end of the House, 
and the Peers’ Lobby, at the north end, both 
of which are fitted up in a style of correspond- 
ing magnificence. 

We shall then also make some remarks on 
the works now in progress, the Royal Porch 
(an enormous construction), the Central Hall, 
and St. Stephen’s Hall and porch, and supply 
deficiencies in our present notice. 

If we have succeeded in conveying to our 
readers a commensurate idea of the elaborate 
and admirable manner in which the House of 
Lords has been completed, and of its gorgeous 
effect, their astonishment will be little less 
than their admiration when we tell them, that 
all this has been done in less than eighteen 
months. 

Mr. Barry is raising an honourable trophy 
for his country, and an enduring monument 
for himself. 

The following dimensions will be found 


useful. The length of the House of Lords in 





* A fuller description of these chaire will be found om page 153, 
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the clear is 91 feet, the breadth 45 feet, and | atmospheric impurity is the vapour loaded with 


the height 45 feet,—so that itis a double cube. 
From the north wall to the bar is 21 feet. The 
height from the floor to the spring of soffit of 
side gulleries (or coves) is 11 feet; from the 
floor to the cill of the windows it is 21 feet, 
The side galleries are 3 feet wide, baving only 
one row of seats. The thickness of the walls 
of the House is 3 feet 1 inch, with recesses 
at intervals. 

The materials already used include from 
eight to nine hundred thousand tons of stone, 
twenty-four millions of bricks, and five thou- 
sand tons of iron '* 





SHOULD PROPER VENTILATION BE 
ENFORCED 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 





Ar a meeting of the Institute on Monday 


; 


animal matter, given off from the lungs and the 
skin; each of these parts pours out an ounce 
of fluid every hour, so that in a church con- 
taining 500 people, twelve gallons of noxious 
fluid are given off in two hours. 4 fourth source 
of bad air in towns is the large quantity of 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, left 
to give off its efflavia, and the difficulty there 
is in the renewal of the air in towns by means 
of the winds, on account of the vicious mode 
of their construction and their large size. In 
reference to the impurity of the air of London, 
Dr. Mantell states, that various classes of 
infusoria, which he was in the habit of keeping 


| alive in his house at Clapbam, all died in 
| London; and it is well known, that scarcely 


any plants will live in London, 
It was then stated, that certain diseases were 


| distinetly traceable to the absence of ventilation; 


evening last, Mr. C, Fowler in the chair, Col. | 


Leake was elected an honorary member, and 
Mr. J. D. Hopkins was elected a fellow. 

Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S., read a paper on ven- 
tilation, and how far it may be rendered com- 
pulsory by legislative enactments. 

The author of the paper commenced by 
stating, that the result of the extended investi- 
gations so long conducted by the medical pro- 
fession into the nature and treatment of disease, 
demonstrated that the great duty of every man 
was to carry out preventive measures. English 
— seemed to be but little aware of the 
arge amount of disease by which man at the 


present time is afflicted; and yet the details | 


in Lord Morpeth’s recent speech, the returns 
of the registrar general, and statistics from va- 
rious sources, shewed that among them disease 
was the rule, and health was the exception. 
Let it be continually repeated, and never for- 
gotten, that one-fourth of the children born in 
England die before they reach the fifth year, 
and out of 49,089 people who died in London 


Qwr 


in the year 1846, 22,275 died before they 


reached their fifteenth year, and only 2,241 of 


old age, which Boerhaave stated to be the only 
disease natural to man. In addition to this, 
it must be known, that as a general rule, when 
the body is examined after death, whether of a 
child or adult, one or more organs is found in 
a state of disease, a fact which induced a phy- 
sician to state, that he looked upon every adult 
he met in the streets of London as a walking 
museum of morbid anatomy. If the causes of 
the 49,089 deaths in 1846 be examined, it will 


be found that the enormous proportion of 


14,368 were from diseases of the organs of re- 
spiration. Now, it has been shewn that the 
great source of these diseases was the respira- 
tion of impure air. To suggest measures for 
the removal of this great evil, and to prevent 
some of the most distressing diseases to which 
mankind is subject, was his object in respond- 
ing to the request of the society, that he would 
deliver the present address. Mr. Toynbee 
then proceeded to consider the subject of ven- 
tilation in its various bearings. In proof of the 
necessity for ventilation, he stated that it was 
of great importance that air should be conti- 
nuallyin motion, for, like water, when stagnant 





| 





it became offensive and injurious. This was | 
j : A : . 
Dispensary; and it was believed that this, in 


accounted for by the fact that the air always 


contained a large quantity of animal and vege- 


table matter in the form of the ova of infusoria, 
and the seeds of the lower vegetable organ- 
isms. But the act of respiration was the great 
cause of the deterioration of the air. 


The air} 


in the lungs was exposed to 170,000,000 of | 
| fresh air. 


cells, having a surface equal to thirty times 
that of the body; that during respiration the 
air was deprived of oxygen, and became loaded 
with deadly carbonic acid gas, and was ren- 
dered totally unfit for a second respiration, 
being in reality no longer atmospheric air, but 
a poisonous gas, 

A second cause of the deterioration of the 


air is the combustion of lamps, gas-lights, | 
candles, &e. A single candle is nearly as in- | 


jurious to the air as a human being. ‘I'wo 
fourteen-hole argand burners consumed as 


much air as eleven men. A third source of | 





. On Wednesday, her Majesty and Prince Albert inspected the 
New House of Lords preparatory to its being opened on Thursday 
Her Majesty was received at the old roval entrance by Lord 
John Russell, the Lord Great Chamberlain. Mr. Barry, and Mr 


Grissell, and spent nearly an hour and a-half iy the inspection, | 
The House will be opened to the public shortly 


viz., fever, consumption, scrofula, deafness, 
and that most fertile origin of numerous 
diseases, the common “ cold.” It was shewn, 
that 120,000 people in England and Wales are 
always slowly dying from consumption ; that 
there is double the amount of this disease 
among in-door than there is among out-door 


| labourers; that this disease was more fre- 


quent among women than among men ; that in 
1839, out of thirty-three milliners who died in 
London, twenty-eight died of consumption. 
Mr. ‘Toynbee then shewed, that up to the pre- 
sent time the subject of ventilation had been 
entirely neglected in the construction of rooms, 
houses, towns, and cities ; that the greatest in- 
jury had been inflicted upon mankind by this 
neglect; and as the population increased and 
towns became larger, the evil must become 
greater, unless remedies were at once carried 
into effect. Under these circumstances, until 
society should be sufficiently informed volun- 
tarily to secure its well being, it was the 
bounden duty of Government, the enlightened 
guide of its people, to suggest measures and 
see them carried out, to prevent the large 
amount of misery that the absence of ventila- 
tion was producing. The important question 
then was, how far could Government interfere 
with advantage in enforcing plans of ventilation 
by legislative enactments? Mr. Toynbee then 
submitted the following propositions for the 
adoption of Government, to the consideration 
of the Institute :— 

1. That no living, sleeping, or work room 
shall contain less than 144 superficial feet, or 
shall be less than & feet high. 

2. That such room shall have one window 
at least, opening at the top. 

3. Also an open fire-place. 

4. That in every living, sleeping, or work- 
room, erected in future, some method shall be 
adopted of allowing the foul air to escape from 
the upper part of the room. He then pointed 
out the practicability of carrying out this pro- 
vision, either by the introduction of Arnott’s 
valve into the chimney—thousands of which 
were at this time in operation, and which might 
also be adapted to existing chimneys without 
fear of smoke, by the addition of a simple 
contrivance, which he described,—or a distinct 
channel might be made for the purpose. As 
a proof that ventilation must largely conduce 
to the prevention of disease, he stated, that 
during the past year there was a diminution of 
nearly 800 in the number of sick applying for 
admission to the St. George’s and St. James’s 


part at least, was due tothe improvement made 
by the Samaritan fund attached to the dispen- 
sary in ventilating the abodes of the poor 
in the district. 

5. That every such room, erected in future, 
shall have some means of continually admitting 


6. In every public bailding in which gas is 
used, to insist upon the use of plans to carry 
off the products of combustion, and not to allow 
them to escape in a room. Various plans 
having this object, are in operation in hun- 
dreds of shops, and may be seen in many shops 
in Regent-street. By their use, not only are 
the goods in the shop saved from injury, bat 
the health of the people is improved. He was 
happy to hear that in Covent Garden Theatre 
not a particle of the products of combustion 
from the gas was allowed to enter the theatre. 

7. That all charches,schools, theatres, work- 
shops, workhouses, and other public buildings, 


| shall adopt such methods of ventilation as are 


approved by the Medical Officer of Health. 





Mr. Toynbee pointed out how these desira- 

ble objects were to be carried out, and shewed 
that every house and room must be 80 arranged 
that it can be supplied with fresh air to replace 
the vitiated air which has been removed. Pro- 
fessor Hosking had carried out these plans ia 
every part of his house; and until they were 
general, the diseases dependent upon the want 
of ventilation must be a scourge to society. He 
observed, that in all the stables now erecting, 
admirable plans of ventilation were adopted. 
Having given this subject deliberate consider- 
ation, he had arrived at the above conclusions, 
in which, among many others, he was sup- 
orted by Dr. Sutherland, of Liverpool, and 
Ir. Gay, of London, two of his many fellow- 
labourers in the public health cause, whose 
enlightened intelligence was only equalled by 
their benevolence. 

In conclusion, he stated that the various 
Health of Towns’ Associations were at work 
heart and soul, instructing the masses of the 
people as to the best means of promoting their 
physical welfare, a labour in which every en- 
lightened man should join; and he felt that if 
Government would lend all the aid in its power 
towards carrying out sanatory measures, not 
only would an enormous amount of misery be 
saved, but an extent of happiness would be 
gained of which we had at present only a faint 
idea. 

The chairman having alluded generally to 
the importance of the subject, and invited dis- 
cussion, — 

Mr. Godwin said he was anxious to know 
if any gentleman present had examined Mr. 
Leslie’s patent ventilating stove, wherein was 
a series of valves from the chimney-piece to 
the ceiling. He had given it some consider- 
ation himself, and it seemed to him greatly de- 
serving attention. The fire burnt but few 
coals, and ventilation seemed insured by it, 
As a smaller flue was used for it than the 
Buildings Act allowed, the patentee was pre- 
cluded from introducing the stoves, excepting 
in the country ; he had little doubt, however, 
they would force their way into town in spite 
of the Act. It seemed somewhat curious that 


| an Act purporting to be for the health and 


safety of the inhabitants of the metrogolis, 
should serve as a bar to improvements in ven- 
tilation. 

Mr. Toynbee said, he was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Leslie’s patent, approved it 
highly, and thought it much to be deplored 
that its use should be prevented by so un- 
wise a clause in the Act. Smaller flues 
than were generally used were much to be 
desired. 

Mr. Pocock thought small flues would soon 
choke and would not be found advantageous, 

The chairman remarked, that he had found 
6-inch flues for the thermometer-stove a con- 


| siderable improvement over larger flues; and 


Mr. Mocatta said, in Lancashire and its neigh- 
bourhood, 9-inch pipes were greatly used, and 
answered perfectly well. 

Dr. Guy said, he had seen Mr. Leslie’s 
stove in operation on avery unfavourable day, 
and that it appeared to act most perfectly. It 
burnt very little coal, produced little ash, and 
afforded great facilities fur the escape of 
vitiated air; he wished it might come into 
general use. 

He then addressed the meeting at some 
length on the evils of impare air, to which he 
said, 5,000) persons were sacrificed every year 
in England. Attending at an hospital, be had 
found that a large number of letter-press prin- 
ters came there with chest affections, and he 
was led in consequence to visit and examine 
several large establishments. The result of 
the facts he collected shewed, that in propor- 
tion to the quantity of pure air the men had to 
breathe so was the freedom from illness in the 
establishment. He thought Government should 
lay down the rule, that every workman should 
have 500 cubic feet to breathe in.* 





pn 


INCONVENIENCE FROM Derective Pua- 
Ging.—Mach annoyance was found in the 
red drawing-room at Windsor Castle, when 
private balis were given, from dust. On 
taking up the floor, we are told, it was 
seen to proceed from the pugging being de- 
fective. 


* A spall work, recently published by Sherwood and Co,” UB 
the Remediable Evils attending the Life of the Public.” by Dr. 

€, appears to contain much ueful Timation op the sub- 
ject of ventilation. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Building of a Stone Bridge over the 
Rhine at Maynz.—T he exertions which France 
has made, of late, to develope her system of 
communication, be it by the way of roads or 
canals, are leading to a proportionate exertion 
on the other side of the Rhine; and the neces- 
sity of a west-easterly communication, uniting 
Paris with the interior of Germany, is every 
day more felt. For this purpose, a permanent 
bridge over the Rhine (be it at Mannheim or 
Maynz) is of absolute necessity; and the 
plan lately laid before the common council 
of the latter city by Mr. Becker, painter to 
the court of Darmstadt, seems to be one 
corresponding with, and adequate to, its pur- 
pose. It is to be of stone. The arches to be 
of a height permitting the passing of steam 
and even sailing boats. Another difficulty is 
the necessary passing of the railway over it. 
This, Mr. Becker intends to accomplish by 
suspending a wooden framework on the upper 
ngs of the stone pillars (of which there will 

e twenty-eight), while the upper arching of 
the bridge would serve for the genera! traffic. 
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| praise — exhibiting a view of distant coun- 


; 





The bridge would lead from the Weisenau- | 


Lager, one mile above the city, to the left cor- 
ner of the Mayn embouchure. By this position, 
several advantages would be accomplished. The 
arches, being nearly on a level with the hill 
near the Weisenau-Lager, would not impede 
either navigation or raftage (Flosserey); they 
would, moreover, not be subject to the drifting 
of the Maynz ice in the spring season. If the 
foundations of the pillars were to be laid in 
the same way, as has been done in the Lagune- 


the wooden structure of the railway and the 
suspending apparatus (Hdngewerk) be esti- 


tries, a rocky sea-shore, on which a host of 
sturdy penguins have congregated. La Vigna 
@’ Olivano, of the late talented Koch, may con- 
clude our list—although pictures of Jacquard, 
P. von Schendel, Venneman, and other 
Dutch masters are a striking proof, that foreign 
talent is also fostered by the Munich art-world. 
There is also an architectural picture by Leo 
Von Klenze to be adverted to. It shews the 
Acropolis of Athens, represented at the period 
when Paul preached the Gospel there. The 
archeological detail, which Mr, K. has infused 
in his work, deserves every praise. The pro- 
spects of the Munich Pantheon of modern art 
are encouraging. 








BUILDERS ON THEIR OWN LAND LIABLE | 


TO THE BANKRUPT LAWS. 

Mr. Enitor,— On reading the notice in 
your paper, April 3rd, under the head of 
** Building and Bankruptcy,” I think the case 
is not so clearly stated as it might have been 
for the benefit of most of your readers. 

The meeting was held under a fiat sued out 
by Mr. Sloper, a painter and decorator, against 
Mr. Stewart, the builder of the Royal Crescent, 
Shepherd’s-bush Market, and other streets at 
Notting-hill, and was for the purpose of op- 
posing a previous adjudication. Mr. Lawrence 
argued that any gentleman was at full liberty 
to build on his own estate without being liable 
to the bankrupt laws, and if he, Mr. Stewart, 
was liable to the bankrupt laws, the Marquis 
of Westminster, the Marquis of Bute and 


: 2) ‘ ; a | others were equally liable. 
bridge at Venice, each pillar, with the vaulting, | | , 


could be made at about 50,0008. (5,0002) Tf | 


Mr. Duncan, who appeared in support of 
the fiat, stated these noblemen and Mr. 


Stewart’s case were very different; as they | : . 
: | ployed, and against them the timber-dealer, the 


| built on land inherited from their forefathers 


mated at 300,000 f1., the whole bridge, with its | 


twenty-eight pillars, would cause an expense 
of about two millions of florins. But as the 
tolls and other dues of the present pontoon 
bridge at Maynz even, yield 80,000f1., which is 


vantages of a stone bridge would much increase 
this revenue, in which calculation the increase 
of traffic by this centre of the East- Western 
rail line is not to be lost sight of. The costs are 
proposed to be divided in equal] parts, between 
the Hesse Darmstadt government, the munici- 
pality of Maynz, the German League at Frank- 
fort, and the West-Eastern Railway Company. 
The two Holbeins.—The late exhibition of 
the Munich Art-Union has been graced by the 
marble bust of H. Holbein, jun., made by 
Lossow. It has been modelled after an original 
design which exists at Basel, and exhibits a 
great degree of care and fineness of execution, 
Holbein is represented in the garb of his times, 
the head covered with the medixwval German 
Barret. It represents the artist quite as a 
juvenile—and this with perfect consistency, as 
no one (if we except Lukas of Leyden, as a 
copper-plate engraver), has earned so early, at 
the age of fourteen, the laurels of a complete 
mastership in art. The bust is destined for 
the picture gallery of Augsburg, where the 
is the same city also, which intends to erect a 
bronze statue to Hans Holbein, the father. 
Monument to Rembrandt.—A colossal statue 
of this great painter, modelled by T. Roijer, 
is to be erected at Amsterdam. For the sake 


dealer in money, and there it rested for a long 
period, until a question arose in the case of 
‘Parker and Wells’ a brickmaker ; and the 
Court of Common Pleas decided that such a 
person making bricks upon his own land was 
not a trader. This was reversed by Lord 
Mansfield in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
afterwards sent to the House of Lords. The 
legislature had considered the a laws, 
and a number of denominations which would 
not come under a general description were in- 
troduced ex nomine, and amongst the number 
builders were introduced, but not brickmakers. 
His honour then referred to a very lengthened 
judgment, in the case of Sutton and Whealy, 
7 East; upon the concluding remarks of which 
it must be considered that the rationale of the 
bankrupt laws rested. Though the statute of 
the 6th Geo. 4, did not include brickmakers, 
yet the words ‘workmanship of goods and 
commodities,’ were considered to involve 
brickmakers. The question was mooted before 
Lord Lyndburst, and again it was held that a 
brickmaker on his own land was not a trader 
subject to the bankrupt law, but there was a 
passage in his reasoning, bearing very strongly 
upon the present case. Speculation, contioued 
his honour, increased, and the question of spe- 
culative builders bad been raised, and it was 
known that they went on upon leases, getting 
credit on mortgage, selling the lease as soon 
as the house was covered, and then with that 
money going into the market again. He was of 
opinion that Mr, Stewart came within the de- 
nomination of a person against whom the bank- 
rupt law was intended to prevail, and he (the 


| commissioner), could find no cases to the con- 
| trary. 


In the cases of the Duke of Nor- 


| thumberland, the Marquis of Westminster, or 


and their own freehold, and Mr. Stewart’s | 


land was taken on building leases, with the view 
of building houses with intent to make a living 
by selling or letting, as is the usual custom of 


= - | all speculating builders. 
the 4 per cent. interest of the above sum, the ad- | y P ve 


His honour stated he could not at once 
decide, and must take time to consider before 
he could withdraw the fiat. 


It may perhaps be for the benefit of your | 


readers, to here state the law on this point, It 
is this: any person has a right to build on his 
own freehold for the purpose of improving the 
property. Ifany one shall take land on build- 
ing leases, and erect houses thereon with intent 


a Duke of Bedford, if building speculation were 
intended, Mr. Cubitt or Mr. Peto would be em- 


brick-maker, or the ironmonger, would have 
their remedy ; but not so in the present case ; 
and if in the present case it was required, he 
(the commissioner) would draw the distinction 
between a letting for hire and a letting for rent. 
He was of opinion that Stewart was a bunk- 
rupt within the meaning of the Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

At asubsequent meeting, the proof of the act 
of bankruptcy was proceeded with, and it was 
shewn that Mr. Stewart had been denied fram 
his place of residence, and that he had gone 


| abroad and remained there, being in a state of 


to sell or let for hire, the party is liable to the | 


bankrupt laws: this then is Mr. Stewart’s 
cease. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as this is a matter of very 
great consequence to most of your readers, 1 
beg to say, that if Mr. Stewart is not amenable 
tothe bankrupt laws, I consider the laws very 
defective, and it is high time to alter them, as 
it would appear to any reasonable man that they 
hold out a pyemium for any species of improper 
dealing. Any one who is inclined may give 
up his profession or trade, take a piece of Jand 


j; at aground rent, get some unfortunate man 


of facilitating the raising of funds, an arte | 
album is to be published, to which the first | 


Netherland and Belgian artists are contribut- 
ing, amongst them Keyzer, Gudin, Lapito, 
Calomme, and others. 

The New Pinakotheca of Munich.—It is 


known to most readers, that H. M. the King | 


—besides the Pinakotheca, destined for works 
of the old masters, has resolved on one for 
those of Young Europe, as it may be now 
termed. The following pictures belonging to 
this new institution were exhibited by the Art- 
Union during inst month: —“ The Blind 
Singer,” by F. de Brackeleer—a pendant, pro- 
bably, to our blind fiddler, is much praised. 
The picture of the “ Pontine Swamps,’ by 
Achenbach, of Diisseldorf, js painted with 
forcible col: urs, and a vivid seizing of Italian 
scenery. Here we see the luxuriant herbage 
and forests of the Campagna di Roma, the 
distant sea, while two wild buffaloes break 
brushing through the wild scenery, A land- 
scape of Hildebrandt, of Berlin, deserves equal 


i and selling. 
i 


to build piece- work, or he may employ journey- 


. ; ; mento labour, or do the whole by contract 
finest specimens of his art are preserved.—It | : Ree ; 


and get as far in debt for materials as creditors 
will allow him ; and when his plans are ripe he 
can mortgage the property to his friends and 
go out of the way of his creditors and call 
himself a gentleman, whom the bankrupt laws 
cannot touch, and enjoy the produce of the cre- 
ditors’ labour and money. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant Reaper ann a Crepirtor. 
April Sth, 1847. 


pecuniary embarrassment, 

The commissioner said that he should econ- 
sider this an act of bankruptcy, unless Mr, 
Lawrence shewed that Mr. Stewart went there 


| in consequence of the ill-health of his wife, or 





This case having excited considerable in- 


terest, and indeed, turning on a question of 
much importance, we give Mr. Commissioner 
Fonblanque’s judgment as reported in the 
Morning Advertiser. His honour said, “ that 
the question in this case was, as to whether a 
person who bought land, or took it on lease,and 


same, came under the 
builder, and was subject to the bankrupt laws ? 
As the law formeriy stood it was quite clear 
that, fora man to build on his own land and 
sell, in any form, it would be necessary to prove 
that he did not come within the meaning of the 
bankruptcy laws, the person so intended being 


any such state of things. 
Mr. Stewart was then declared bankrupt. 





EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS OF 
ART IN THE LOUVRE. 





Once more the noble works of the old 
masters gathered together in the Louvre, at 
Paris, are covered over with the productions 
of the modern school, and so of course become 
closed to all visitors for a considerable period 
of time. If this were done in England, our 
art-loving neighbours would shrug their 
shoulders, look contemptuous, and whisper 
* shopkeepers.” 

The works exhibited consist of 2,321, being 
litthe more than half of those sent in, the 
number of which exceeded 4,500. They are 
divided as follows:—Paintings, miniatures, 
water-coloured drawings, &c., 2,019; sculp- 
ture, 168; architecture, 20; engravings, 95; 
and lithographic prints, 21. We find the 
names of Horace Vernet, Delacroix, Roque- 
plan, and others of eminence, in the list; but 
Ary Scheffer, Decamps, Meissonnier, and some 
others, have determined not to submit their 
productions to the decision of the jury ap- 


| pointed to decide the question of their admis- 
himself built houses upon it, and sold or let the | 


denomination of a} 


those who dealt in commodities, and buying | 


It was afterwards extended to a | 


sion or rejection. 

“A Roman Orgie,” by Couture ; “ A Trait 
from the life of St. Lawrence,” by Brisset ; 
“The Favourite of the Harem,” by £. De/a- 
CTO ide Four o'clock, or Turn Oat at the 
Saloon,” by Biard; are amongst the pictures 
well spoken of. : 

Rotert Fleury has a masterly work, repre- 
senting a scene in the life of Galileo, and 
Horace Vernet a “ Judith.” 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW IN ST. MARY’S, 
LEICESTER. 

In lieu of erecting an ordinary monument 
to the Rev. John Brown, a respected minister 
of Leicester, as proposed at a public meeting, 
it has been determined to restore the east 
window of St. Mary’s, and in stained glass to 

lace his effigies. ‘The east window of Ripon 
Minster has been taken for a model, and the 
work is now in progress. The window itself 
is upwards of 30 feet high, its character the 
early decorated ; the tracery of the arch is geo- 
metrical, and the shaft is divided by mullions 
into seven lights. A design for stained glass 
by Mr. Forrest, of Liverpool, has been approved. 
In the upper part of the arch is represented 
the Wise Men’s Offering, the Transfiguration, 
and the Crucifixion ; below are the emblems of 
the Evangelists. In the centre light is a fall- 
length figure of Mr. Brown, robed asa minister. 





The remaining six lights are filled with diaper | 


work, relieved by thirty ornamented com- 
partments or medallions; eighteen of these 
are composed of angels bearing scrolls, on 
which will be inscribed appropriate texts and 
passages, while the remaining twelve represent 
the practices of a Christian life. The cost of 
the stone-work will be !602., and of the glass 
2502, 





A BILL OF HEALTH. 

Lorp Morpertn’s bill for Improving the 
Health of Towns has been distributed. It 
consists of 52 clauses. 

Clause 1 empowers her Majesty to appoint 
four commissioners (the head of the Woods 
and Forests being the first commissioner) of 
health and works. 2. Entitles two to act. 
3 and 4. Enable them to have a seal, and to 
appointinspectors and officers. The clauses fol- 
lowing empower commissioners to inquire into 
state of towns, “especially with regard to the 
supply of water and drainage thereof, and the 


best means of improving the same, the preva- | 


lent causes of disease therein,’ &c.; empower 


also inspectors to report on “levels of the | 
| as’ the Health Commissioners shall approve 
| of ; rates being levyable, &c., according to Act 


land, course of streams and water-courses, 
drains and sewers, the situation of the springs 


and wells of water, the situation of the build- | 
ings,” boundaries, &c.; giving to towns four- | 


teen days’ notice of their intention to visit, 
previous to report. Inspectors to have power 


| years’ purchase of dividend. 


to summon witnesses, on penalty not exceeding | 


51. for refusal. 
to be published in the town one month before 
it is presented to her Majesty. 


11. Obliges inspectors’ report | 


jections to be 


with respect to the local surveyor thereby 
authorized to be appointed, shall apply to every 
surveyor so appointed,” except that the Com- 
missioners of Health, &c., alone may remove 
him at pleasure. 27 and 28. Relate to the audit- 
ing of accounts; 29 to attendance of meetings. 
30. Appoints the inspectors to visit towns, and 
make reports on “ all things done or omitted to 
bedone” by councils, &c.,and on all complaints 
nuisances, he. 31. Authorizes inspectors, with 
assistance of surveyors, &c., to prepare “ plans 
of any new works, additions, or alterations 
that may be needed for effectual drainage . . « 
removal of all waste water, filth, and refuse 
from the houses and closes, and from the streets 
and thoroughfares of the town; and also to 
set out the most advantageous lines for main 
sewers, and the best outfalls for most effeetu- 
ally draining the whole town or district ; and 
also to shew the best plan that in his judgment 
ean be made for obtaining supplies of water,” 
&c. ; and 33 authorizes the preparation of esti- 
mates of such new works, &c., with the assist- 
ance of the surveyors and other officers; 33 
giving power, while so employed, to enter lands 
and tenements. 34. Ordains council or com- 
missioners to give public notice of application 
for approval of works; and 35 authorizes ob- 
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nd 


vantage of the humble classes, as well as of all 
others. Dr. Lynch declared that, if time per- 
mitted, he could refute every statement in the 
report, as the city of London, above ali places, 
required the purification which the Govern- 
ment measure was calculated to give; and yet 
it was a melancholy defect in the corporation, 
that the moment the Government shewed a 
disposition to sanction a sanitary reform, the 
court of common council disapproved of its 
interposition. The motion, that the report be 
agreed to, however, and entered on the journais, 
was carried.——The Marylebone vestry have 
had a mecting on the subject, and recommend 

the most strenuous and unqualified oppo- 
sition be offered, and that the other metropo- 
litan parishes be immediately communicated 
with, with the view of organizing and 
strengthening an opposition which may be 
effectual in defeating the proposed measure, 
at least as far as the metropolis is concerned. 
The Westminister Commissioners of 
Sewers, as will be seen in another page, will 
oppose the measure. 








| THE NEW LANDING STAGE AT GEORGE'S 


heard and considered. 36. | 


Enacts that the power of commissioners under | 
local acts may be taken away, 37—40, Relate | 

_to necessary repeal of certain provisions of | 

other acts; transfer of powers and trast pro- 


perty ; and provision for outstanding liabilities. 
By 41, existing contracts are to stand good ; 


by 42, powers of other acts not inconsistent | 


with this remain in foree. 43. Ordains com- 
pensation to be given to officers under trusts 
transferred. 
sewer rates and improvement rates, 45. Gives 
power to councils or commissioners “ to con- 
struct gas-works and manufacture gas, and 


water-works, and to supply their town with 
water, the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, 
being incorporated with this Act; and the 
councils, &c., “required to furnish water to 
every house in their town within such limits 


of 1847. 47. Provides for town commissioners 
purchasing shares of water companies at seven 
43. Authorizes 
the mortgage of water-rates to effect such 
purchases ; 49 and 50 relating to prices and 
redemption of mortages. By 5], water-works 


| are vested in councils or commissioners ; and 


12 and 13. | 


Provide for order in council to be issued to | 


enforce the act. 14. Relates to costs of pre- 
liminary inquiry. 15. Makes 


mayor and | 


aldermen town commissioners under the act in | 


corporate towns. 16. Provides for extension 
of boroughs on inspectors’ recommendation or 
report. 17. Orders council to be enlarged by 
two aldermen and six councillors, where a ward 
is added. 18. Regulates town commissioners 
in non-corporate towns. They are not to be 
more than twenty-seven in number, each 
possessed of 1,000, or rated to the poor on a 
property of 30/. annually, two-thirds of them 
to be elected by the rate-payers, one-third ap- 
pointed by the crown. 19. Relates to the 
metropolis (exclusive of the city of London), 
divides it into districts, and appoints the same 
mode of forming the commissioners or council 
to be observed, except that the elected must 
have 5,000/. property, or be rated upon an 
annual value of 50/7, 20. Commissioners’ 
clauses’ act of 1847 incorporated with the pre- 
sent. 21. Boundaries of increasing towns may 
be extended. 22. Commission of sewers may 
be granted to town councils or commissioners, 
although not “qualified by estate, as is re- 
quired” by Act of 4th Vict. “ for amending 
the laws relating to sewers.”” 23, Existing 
commissioners of sewers, in lower levels, may 
be required by the Commissioners of Health 
and Public Works to construct or enlarge 
sewers, and discharge the sewage of towns, to 
their satisfaction. By the 24th, Town Im- 
provement Act of 1547 is incorporated with 
the present. 25. Orders appointment of 
physicians or surgeons as officers of health, 


removable ut pleasure of Commissioners of 


Health and Public Works. 26. Ordains the 


appointment of one or more engineers “ as | 


local surveyors of the drainage and other works 
authorized by this act; and the provisions of 
the Town Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, 


by 52, this Act may be amended or repealed. 
The Health of Towns Association held a 
meeting on the 7th instant, Lord Ashley in 
the chair, for the purpose of taking the Bill 
of Health into consideration, when fifteen 
resolutions were unanimously passed, recount- 
ing the main arguments for the enactment of 


| provisions such as those embodied in it, and 





corcluding, that the contemplated measure is 
caleulated to remove from the lower classes, 
and through them, from the middle and higher 
classes themselves, the most prevalent and 
powerful of the physical causes of disease and 
mortality, and to bring the very lowest of the 
people within the influence of that physical and 
moral, intellectual and religions, improvement 
which is the necessary consequence of advanc- 
ing civilization, and the inestimable benefits 
of which the higher and middle classes have 
long participated. A report on the bill has 
been brought up to the court of common 
council in the city, from their Commissioners 
of Sewers. The commissioners, after remark- 
ing that for all practical purposes nearly all 
the power ander this bill will be lodged in the 
hands of acentral commission, or board, of five 
members, comprising two members of the 
Government, and presided over, ea officio, by 
the Chief Commissioner of W oods and Forests; 
and that her Majesty in council may at any 
time, after the passing of the Act, issue an 
order applying provisions of the Act to the 
city of London, thereby annulling their power ; 
—report to council their resolution, to request 
Government to exempt the city from its opera- 
tion ; and proceed to shew that they have not 
neglected their duties. A discussion followed, 





in course of which Dr. Lynch and others stoutly 
insisted on the advantage of making the im- 
provement of the city part and parcel of the 
great general improvement, which the Govern- 
ment seemed determined to effect for the ad- 


44. Empowers the levying of | 











PIER, LIVERPOOL. 





Tuts enormous stage, constructed from the 
designs of Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hartley, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will not cost less than 40,000/. We 
take the following particulars from the local 
papers — 

The figure of the upper surface of the land- 
ing stage is as near as possible that ofa ship's 
deck with a bow ateach end. The length of 
the stage is 507 feet, and its width 80 feet 9 in. 
The flooring consists of five-inch planks of the 
best pitch pine, is secured with patent com- 
pressed treenails, such as are used in the royal 


| navy, and all is made perfectly tight by caulk. 
make and levy rates,” &c.; 46, to construct | 


ing. Inconvenience or injury from the lodg- 
ment of water on the stage is farther prevented 
by the surface being made to slope gently to- 
wards the edges, Vian the edge inwards, for 
for a breadth of 16 feet, the planks are laid 
longitudinally, or in lines parallel with the 
sides of the stage; after that, for a breadth of 
18 feet, they are laid diagonally; down the 
centre they again run longitudinally, and the 
same order is repeated between the centre and 
the opposite side, 

Massive oaken stanchions, a foot square at 
the base, and secured on the inside by strong 
iron knees, encircle the deck at intervals of 10 
feet, with low mooring posts in the interme- 
diate spaces, well strapped to the deck. Near 
each bow are four longitudinal timbers, 35 feet 
in length, to serve as mooring bits, and bear- 


| ing evidence of a capacity for sustaining the 


utmost strain to which the mooring chains may 
be subjected, 

The flooring rests upon a double tier of balks 
firmly strapped together, making the entire 
depth of the woodwork 3} feet. nderneath, 
running tranversely with this substantial plat. 
form, are thirty-nine iron pontoons, flat on the 
upper surface, on which the timbers rest, and 
eylindrical on the lower, so as to offer the 
smallest amount of obstruction to the flow of 
the tide beneath. The length of the pontoons 
corresponds, of course, with the breadth of the 
flooring, except where the latter tapers off to- 
wards the ends; they are 80 feet long by 10 feet 
in width, and 6 feetin depth. These pontoons 
are connected with the woodwork by iron 
straps, and they can be entered by man-noles 
from the deck, for the purpose of being ex- 
amined and repaired. 

The connection between the landing-stage 
and the pier will be by means of two iron 
bridges, the length of which will be 150 feet, 
and the width 17 feet. Some idea may be 
formed of the strength and solidity of this part 
of the structure when we state, that the pres- 
sure of the ends of the bridges npon the deck of 
the stage will be equal to a weight of about 100 
tons. The bridges will be about 300 feet apart ; 
and the distances between the pontoons are so 


| arganged, as to concentrate the greatest buoy- 


ancy between those parts of the platform upon 
which they will immediately rest. 

Use or Arncarrectunat Scnoois.—Mr. 
Joseph Hume declares that since the aboli- 
tion of the School of Naval Architecture, 
20,000,0001 have been expended in the con- 
struction of ships, not one of whose floatege 
was ever correct ' 
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THE BUILDER. 











Fig. 1. 


CAPITALS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
PERIOD. 

Tur capitals of columns and_ pilasters, 
during the sixteenth century, when the Italian 
taste usurped the position of the pointed archt- 
tecture of the middle ages, were not simple 
repetitions of those w hich were universally | 
employed during the classic periods, but be- 
came objects for the skill and imagination of 
the sculptor. Of this fact the columns of the 
tomb of Louis XII., in the abbey church of 
St. Denis, are a beautiful example; for in the 
whole of them the same general outline is re- 
tained, but the ornament is in the most graceful 
and fanciful manner diversified. The three 
specimens here given are from Rouen. 

Fig. 1. is from the Abbaye Saint Amand. It 
is placed above a circular shaft, and supports 
a polygonal tarret, which, with some other 
parts of this magnificent and ancient edifice, 


CAPITALS 


OF THE RENAISSANCE 








{into a portion of the new town, which would 
occupy the fields between these and Clewer 


village. From a square in the centre of it, a 
leading street would cross the river by a bridge 
west of the Brocas-clump, forming the main 
street of the new town of Eton, and thence 
joining the Slough and Datchet roads. Its 
continuation on the south side of the square 
would terminate the present new road at the 
Gravel-pits, and form an approach to the rail- 
way. The streets running east through the 
town, and ending in the New Park-road, 
would communicate with the Staines road, 
crossing the Long Walk, and south of Shaw 
and Clayhall farms. The railway, from the 
South-western at Staines, would run almost 
straight from the Bells of Ousely, tannelling 
nearly under the present double gates, through 
the whole extent of the new park, about the 
distance of a mile, and thence under the Spital- 





was built by Thomas Daniel, whose arms still 
display themselves upon a chimney-piece in 
the interior. Fig. 2 and fig. 3, are from the 
front of the Bureau des Finances, a fine stone 
building opposite the cathedral. It was erected 
in 1509, and was appropriated as the Palace 
of the Cour des Aides. Its external decora- 
tions are among the most beautiful of the 
renaissance period in France. 





PROPOSED REMOVAL OF WINDSOR AND 
ETON, 

A proposep plan for building new towns 
at Windsor and Eton, in order to improve the 
Castle, printed, for private circulation only, by 
Messrs. Kyle and Kerl, has been raised into 
undue importance by unnecessarily loud laugh- 
ter and abuse in two or three quarters, We 
have nothing to urge in its favour: it would 
involve a wasteful and uncalled for expenditure 
of money,—still we are disposed to give the 
projectors’ scheme in their own words :— 

“It is proposed that a road, dividing the 
parks from the new town, should commence at 
the river, and run a quarter of a mile west of 
the castle, across the intersection of Peascod- 
street and the New-road, over Spital-bill, and 
slong the valley east of the cavalry barracks to 
ibe great park - that the portion of the present 
town, eastward of this, would be cleared for 
the parks; and thatthe Spital road, Clarence- 
creseent, and Clewer-lane woald be converted 


road, near the Stag and Hounds public-house, 
|and west of the cavalry barracks to its ter- 
| minus in the new town, on a level with the 
streets, and without crossing a single thorough- 
|fare. The alterations on the east side of the 
| parks would be almost identical with those 
| already intended ; their boundary being formed 
| by a road passing by Clayhall farm and the 
| Nelson public-house, over the river near the 
| latter; thence, up the Buckinghamshire bank 
to Datchet, and from that village along the 
| present road, north of the Playing-fields, to 
meet the new leading street of Eton. The 
| towing-path crossing from the river bank, near 
| Black Potts, would ran up Romney island to 
| the Cobbler’s Nose, and thence over a bridge 
| to the Windsor side. 

“ The new town of Eton, erected on the op- 
| posite bank to Windsor, would be separated 
| from the grounds of the college by a road con- 

tinued ina line with the Windsor Park road, 
| with or without a foot-bridge; and all the 
present town would thus be removed, with the 
exception of a few houses adjoining the college. 
| A street on the west side would limit the ex- 
| tension of the new town, so far as to leave the 
| whole tract of country in that direction open, 
| as at present, to the collegians. 

“ The hill on which the castle stands would 
thus be cleared to its base. The parks would 
be extended, and the only public road across 
would be at such a distance from the castle as 
not to offer any inconvenience. The railway 
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tunnel, a mile and a half distant froin the 
castle also, would have its ventilation in the 
park concealed by trees, and any other ill 
effects obviated.” ~ é 

The number of houses in Windsor to be 
removed is calculated at 1,300, and in Eton 
about one-fifth of that number. A_ railway 
company would bave them all down and re 
built in less than no time, and without com 
ment, provided the owners and occupiers were 
first duly compensated. In the present case, 
however, it seems quite uncalled for; the less 
so, because arrangements are in progress, as 
we understand, for getting as much increased 
privacy as the Queen desires, at comparatively 
trifling expense, 





METROPOLITAN. 

Pure Piccadilly improvements, according 
to “One of the Injured,” who complains of 
them in the 7imes, are giving great annoy- 
ance and “serions detriment to all tradesmen 
and owners of property in the neighbourhood.” 
The workmen on the new museum are said to 
have been of late altogether dismissed, with 
‘no prospect of a speedy completion of the 
proposed building,” while the hoarding which 
has so long projected nearly half-way across 
the street is still allowed to remain, to the 
great obstruction of vehicles and foot passen 
vers, The Woods and Forests are accord 
ingly beseeched to “take back the hoarding to 
the level of the fronts of the houses in the 
street,’ if they do not intend carrying on the 
building at present. The Duke of Bed- 
ford is reported to have contributed the 
sum of 10,0007. towards the formation of a 
new street from the West-end to Covent- 
Garden. ——T ables and writing materials have 
been stationed in all the principal thorough- 
fares for the signature of petitions to Parlia- 
ment praying the abolition of that abominable 
nuisance Smithfield-market.——Guildhall has 
had a narrow escape of destruction by fire, in 
the coal vault, under the lobby leading from 
the courts of Jaw to the hall ander the library. 
‘The brigade-engines, too, were nearly half an 
nour in reaching the spot, an leven then only 
one could be brought into use. 1 he engine 


kept on the premises, however, was put to 
work, and with assistance the fire gave way 
before its aqueous master. The origin of the 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS.* 


MR. CHARLES BARRY, R.A., Ancurtecr. 
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accident is still unknown, but some thousands 
of fagots and several tons of coals were burnt, 
and the stone covering of the hall-flooring 
alone saved the whole edifice. ——Victoria 
Park is now becoming a popular place of re- 
sort at the east end, and on and since Easter 
Sunday has attracted a large number of visi- 
tors. On Sunday and Monday, says the 
Morning Herald, it was estimated that up- 
wards of 20,000 persons passed through the 
gates at the leading entrance in Bishop Bon 

ner’s-fields, Since February great progress 
has been made in the plantations, and the lake 
is nearly completed, and partly filled with 
water. The sites for two cricket-grounds have 
also been marked out, and every thing in con- 
nection with it presents a more forward appear- 
ance. Building speculation is going on very 
actively in the vicinity.——The extension of a 
line of railway through “the rookeries ” of 
Lambeth to the very centre of the metropolis, 
through a densely-populated neighbourhood, 
is an undertaking so immense, that, as the 
Morning Post observes, the wealthiest corpo- 





rations, and even sovereigns themselves, in the | 
earlier periods of our nutional history, would | 


have shrunk from it indismay. But now, such 
is the spirit of railway enterprise, that entire 
streets are swept away, and every interest in- 
demnified, with the same ease as our ancestors 
would bave cleared away the furze and brush- 
wood of any heath or common which they 
were preparing to bring into cultivation. The 
prospectus of such a scheme is advertised, the 
shares are taken, the legislative act is ob- 
tained, and away go the filthy “ rookeries ’ 
and polluted dens of human misery. 
passage, like a grand arterial line, is made 
through the stench-exhaling courts, alleys, and 
purlieus, where the squalid sons of indigence 
and toil have long taken up their abodes 
where the foot of gentility has rarely trod, and 
where the voice of civilised man is scarcely 
ever heard. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tur Pablic Club-chambers, propose d tobe 
erected at Cambridge, are not likely, it appears, 
to fall to the ground before they are built, as 
many a magnificent scheme is doomed to do, 


| 


A free | 


| week. 


The inhabitants of this distinguished city are | 


taking a ‘ pride ’ in their resolution to erect 


an edifice ‘worthy’ of both city and citizens. | 
| up as reception, banquet, and ball rooms. In 


“ The plan has now assumed a aefinite shape,” 
emphatically speaking at least, if not literally; 
and accommodation is designed to be afforded, 
says the Cambridge Advertiser, “ for a sessions 
court, a council chamber, and besides a variety 
of other apartments for municipal and other 
public purposes, a police station and police 
court, a spacious assembly room, excise office, 


| basin, surrounded by flowers. 


post office, savings bank, stamp office, and | 
| the sides, and at either end of the apartment 


rooms for scientific and literary societies.” 


For the information of other towns who may | 
be meditating a move in the like direction, we | 


may add that the requisite funds, in this io- 


| stationed the band of the Ist Royals. 


stance, are to be raised on bonds repayable } 
by instalments, in thirty years, out of the rents, | 


&c. 5; and 
on the borough funds. Leases on the borough 
commons are propose d too, if requisite, in aid 
of the needful. For carrying out compre he n- 
sive schemes such as this, the sanction of Par- 
liament as ation of the 
borough council will be necessary; and 
cordingly, a meeting of the corporate body o 
Cambridge was appointed to be held on Thurs- 
day for the latter purpose.——The reredos, 
or carved stone screen contributed to St. Mary’s 
Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, by a generous but 
anonymous lady, is now finished, and the 


well as the co-oper 


ac- 


¢ 


’ 


painted window, a family memorial of the | 


on charges, for the general benefit, | 








from the ground. There will be various rooms 
besides a spacious lobby, with a library and 
apartment for specimens, which last are in 
course of collection. T he old morass, called 
the Denes, at Yarmouth, is said to be spring- 
ing up into quite an extensive town. The 
drainage deposit, on the value and necessity of 
saving which, in other cases, so much has been 
said of late, is here quietly used up alread 

on the very system so strongly coh Sete | 
An immense drain conveys all to the river 
level, where a steam-engine raises it for sale to 
the farmers, who exchange for it an annual re- 
venue of 6,000/——The Surrey magistrates 
have agreed to lay out 1 10,0002, on the erection 
of a new prison.-—— At Deal some improve- 
ments are in progress, amongst which a build- 
ing opposite the railway entrance, erected by 
Mr. Marable, builder, as a publie refectory, 
is spoken of as one of the most prominent. 
The new steam basin in the dockyard, at 
Portsmouth, in course of formation by Mr. 
Peter Rolt, the contractor, is progressing ra- 
pidly, and when completed, it is thought, will 
be the largest in the empire, the dam being in 
length 3,000 feet. 








T he 








os 


tices of new buildings. There are considerably 
more than the average of such notices in the 
past week’s newspapers.——The keep of the 
ancient castle at Newcastle-upon- Tyne is about 
to be restored, under the direction of the Soeiety 
of Antiquaries there, who have obtained permis- 
sion from the corporation to proceed inthe work. 
The Roman Catholics of Edinburgh have 
concluded the purchase of a large space of 
ground on the Lothian road, for the erection 
of a magnificent cathedral. At present they 
have two chapels, neither of them possessing 
much architectural attraction. —~Government 
has granted 3,000/. for the completion of the 
buildings connected with the University of St. 
Andrews. Aceording to the Glasgow Re- 
Sormers’ Gazette, an additional infirmary is 
much wanted for that city. The directors it 
is thought have gone on too long on the patch- 
ing system, and the Gazette thinks, that “ if 
there was philanthropy in Glasgow sufficient 
during the last century to build the o/d infir- 














| mary, and during these last seven years to build 


|} a new Lunatic Asylum, 


more resembling a 


| palace than any thing else” it cannot be doubted 


On these works 1,200 work. | 


} men are at present employed. new | 


building at Cowes, lately dedicated to the | 


Medina lodge of Freemasons, No. 41, is a 
Dorie structure, designed and erected by 
brother Frederick Wyatt, the “ provincial 
superintendent of works.” 
of the Birmingham Licensed Victualler’s 
Asylum, designed by Mr, D. R. Hill, is about 
to be commenced. The building, which is in 





' 


that the like necessities will still continue to 
urge the public feeling on towards the estab- 
lishment of this much needed addition to the 
accommodation for the infirm poor. Go- 
vernment, says the Zimes’s Dublin correspon- 





| dent, “ appear, by dear-bought experience, to 


The erection | 


the Elizabethan style, will consist of a centre, | 
| they may, to retrace their steps with all pos- 
| sible speed, and push the new relief measure 


with a porch, and two wings, of two stories, 
with 70 yards of frontage, approached by a 
centre gate, and separated from the road by an 
iron railing and shrubbery. It will afford an 
asylum for ten families. The site is in the 
Bristol road. ———-T he foundation-stone of the 
new church at the Church of England Ceme- 
tery, at Birmingham, was laid on Tuesday 
Messrs. Hamilton and Medland are the 
architects, and Mr. F. Burton the builder. —— 
The chief stone of a new church was laid at 
Whitworth, in the parish of Rochdale, on 
Thursday week. Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London, 
is the architect, and Mr. Joseph Bass, clerk of 
the works.-——The new park at Birkenhead, 
the opening of which formed part of the 
ceremonial at the opening of the docks, has 
been formed at a cost of 127,775. The new 
market, also opened, cost 26,0001. The new 
warehouses on the day of opening were fitted 


the reception-room, 80 feet by 45 feet, was a 
cascade of water falling into a large artificial 
On the right of 
the reception-room was the ball-room, 137 feet 
long by 45 feet wide. This apartment was 
shaped in the form of a spacious tent by means 
of fluted drapery, alternately pink and white. 
Pier and chimney glasses 
was a raised dais for the spectators. To 
left there was an ante-room, in which were 


quet room, 136 feet by 45 feet, and seated to 
accommodate 800 ladies and gentlemen, was 
fitted up, in a style corresponding with the re- 


i ception and ball rooms, with seventeen tables, 


&e.———-T he price of gas at Doneaster is to be 
reduced 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the street 
lamps !0s. each, from Ist July next. The 
price of gas will then be 5s. 10d. per 1,000 
cubie feet. —-— By the way, we feel it to be a 
duty to ourselves, no less than to the gas com- 
panies at Leeds, here to state, that, from evi- 


| dence forwarded to us, it appears that the old 
| establishment there not only ‘accompanied ’ 


Bishops of London and others, is in course of | 


fixture over it. Mr. Cottingham’s design for 
the completion of the chancel, however, ac- 


cording to the Bury Herald, is still in statu | 


quo, together with the “mean slab” which 


records the interment of one of the mighty | 
| J. L. Pearson, of 


blood royals of old England, Mary Tudor, 
some time Queen ot France. ———The gas move- 
ment begun to ferment in Needham 
Market, where the propriety of lighting the 
town with gas was clearly and unanimously 


has 


i 


the new in the reduction of price, noticed in 
our last impression, but preceded it, the new 
company having two days afterwards follows d 
the example of the old in issuing circulars to 
that effect.——North Ferriby Church is in 


| rapid progress, the walls being now about ten 
feet high. They are of grey rubble stone in | 
i deputy secretary, denying in strong terms the 


| random courses, with dressed masonry at all 


land, the contractors ; 


The architect is Mr. 


the quoins and jambs. 
. > } 
tussell- 


Kepple street, 
square, and Messrs. Kirby and Co., of Swan- 
the latter of whom have 


were ranged along | 
the | 


The ban- | 





be thoroughly convinced of the total failnre and 
ruinous effects of the public works system asa 
mode of alleviating the great notional cides 
and, evidently impressed with that conviction, 
have resolved, let the consequences be what 


into general operation.” The public works 
labour roll for the four weeks ending 3rd 
April, is as follows:—March 6th, 734,792 ; 
March 20th, 664,442: March 27th, 553,047 ; 
April 3rd, 525,518. 


Ea 


PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS’ 
ESTIMATES. 


Tue miscellaneous services estimates under 
this head for 1847-8 amount to 575,7342, 
or larger by 112,804/. than those for last year. 
The chief items of increase are for Bucking. 
ham Palace, 30,000/.; New Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 77,6007. On Harbours of Refuge, 
110,000/.; there is a decrease of 81,2521, on 
Holyhead Harbour, works, roads, &e. The 
estimates proposed are: royal buildings and 
royal palaces, 117,929/.; Buckingham Palace, 
50,0002; Palm House at Kew, 5,500; Houses 
of Parliament (temporary), 17,709; New 
Houses of Parliament, 150,000/.; Home 
Office, Board of Trade, &e., 11,4354; Holy- 
head Harbour, roads, &c., 4,429/.; Harbours 
of Refuge, 140,000/.: Caledonian Canal, 
50,0007.; public buildings, &c., in Ireland, 
20,4761; Kingstown Harbour, 8,200/,—total, 
575,738. The “cost of the several works 
required for enlarging and improving Back- 
ingham Palace,’ ~ which is estimated at 
150,000/., is said to be for “ new east front to 
the Palace; clearing out and re-arranging 


| rooms in south wing; alterations io the north 


wing; new kitchens and other offices, with 
ball-room over; decorations and painting ; 
taking down the marble arch; alteration of 
drains, &c.’’ The Palm House at Kew is 
reported to have so far advanced that the great 
outer scaffolding is nearly removed. The vast 


| central framework is complete, and the side 


| just completed a small church at Wandby, in | 


seen at a recent public meeting, when prepae | 
rations were made for the self-infliction of the | ; 
| tice done to architects, builders, &e., in the 





requisite rate.——The walls of the Ipswich 


museum are now rising upwards of ten feet 


i the East Riding. 


perceive some symptoms 
ration of our repeated remarks on the injus- 


neglect of all allusion to them in public no- 


We are glad, by the way to | 
of the beneficial ope- | 


walls and ventilators are nearly finished. The 
gallery, balustrade, and spiral staircase are 
also nearly all completed, and the two wings 
are begun, their concrete foundation and seve- 
ral granite blocks laid, and the surrounding 
terrace in progress. 





Tue Rovat Acapemy Porters. — We 
have received a letter from Mr. Knight, the 


statement made in last week’s Buinper. We 
can assure Mr. Knight, notwithstanding, that 
its truth, so far as relates to asking for beer- 
money, is re-asserted by three correspondents 
of undoubted respectability. To the inference 
that was drawn we attach no weight, and have 
no desire, indeed, to say more on the subject. 
Enough has been said, probably, to prevent @ 
repetition of the practice, which all must admit 
is open to the strongest ob’ection. 
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AWARDS OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
USE OF IMPROPER MATERIALS. 

Mr. Witiiam Bewr having commenced to 
build eleven houses in Eccleston-place, in the 
district of St. George, Hanover-square, the 
district-surveyor, in pursuance of what he con- 
sidered his duty, gave him notice that the ma- 
terials of which the walls were being con- 
structed were not “wholly built of sound 
bricks or stone, or of such bricks and stone to- 
gether, laid in and with mortar or cement, in 
such manner as to produce solid work.” At 
the request of the builder, the matter was 
allowed to stand over for a fortnight to test the 
materials; but on again visiting the houses, 
the surveyor was of opinion that the sand 


brought in afterwards was no better than the | 
| plan should be abandoned, they (the commis- 


sand or loam previously used, and the builder 
maintaining to the contrary, referred the matter 
to the officia! referees. ‘The referees, after a 


survey, determined “that the materials referred | 
. | sewer, and amongst them one fiom the Mar- 


to in the said requisition, and objected to by 
the district surveyor, viz., the silt, used 
as sand in making mortar, and the old 
bats used as bricks, will not, when laid to 

gether, form solid work within the meaning of 
the first-mentioned Act; but we are of opinion 
that the surveyor of the district would be justi 

fied in allowing mortar made with the material 
used as sand, to be used with sound whole 
bricks of the full size, or in allowing the bricks 
by him objected to, to be used with mortar of 


good quality in the said buildings, so thata te 3 we 
sufficient number of whole bricks be employed | Commission of Sewers. 


with the bats to admit of proper bonding, and 
also by the insertion of hoop-iron bond, to 
secure safe structure without timber laid con- 
tinuously as bond plates or otherwise.” 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS 

A Genera Court of Sewers for the city 
and liberty of Westminster was held on Fri- 
day, the 9th inst., Capt. Bague, R. N., in the 
chair. The solicitor to the commission re- 
ported to the court, that a bill of considerable 
importance had been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Lord Morpeth, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, having for its 
object the improvement of the health of towns 
and the sanatory condition of the people. This 
bill at the same time aimed at the existence of 
the whole of the Commissions of Sewers. Mr. 
Smith then pointed out the intended operation 
of the various clauses. 

The subject led to a long conversation, in 
which most of the members present took part, 
und it was eventually resolved, “ That a com- 
mittee of this court be appointed to take into 
consideration the bill for the improvement of 
the health of towns, and that they do report 
to a future court; and that the following com- 
missioners be appointed members of the com- 
mittee :— Capt. Bague, Messrs. E. Willoughby, 
J. Le Breton, T. L. Donaldson, T. Harrison, 
Alderman Johnson, and — Allason. 

A communication was read by the clerk 
from the City of London Commission of Sewers, 
asking the co-operation of this commission 
with them in giving the strongest opposition 
to the measure, 

The court then proceeded to open the tenders 
sent in for making 1,155 feet of sewer in the 
Fulham-road, near the Consumption Hospital, 
which were as under :- 


Messrs. Starkie............ £1,050 0 


Mr. W. Harding . 1018 0O 
Mr. W. Dethick .......... 872 0 
BUY; ROME. is 0008 8550s 835 60 
Messrs, J. and S. Williams... 765 O 
Messrs. Hill and Son .... 757 «(OO 
Messrs. Humphries and Thirsk 687 0 
Mr. Hobbs 613 10 


Several questions were pat to Mr. Hobbs by 


the court as to what work he had performed, 
and whether he was aware of what would be 
required of him. Mr. Hobbs replied, that he 
was quite prepared to execute the work accord- 
ing to the terms of their specification. His 
tender was accordingly received. 

The surveyor to the court handed in a very 
voluminous report, accompanied by numerous 
plans and drawings, recommending the entire 
re-arrangement and re-construction of the 
sewers in the district of All Souls, situate in 
the parish of Marylebone, eastward of Port- 
land-place, involving an 
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20,140/., which report was ordered to be taken | 


into consideration at the next meeting of the 
court. This report has engaged the surveyor 
nearly twelve months in its preparation. 

The Westminster Improvement Commis- 
stoners.—Mr. Abrahams, the architect to the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners, at- | 
tended the court this day, and said that he was 
authorised by the commissioners to accede to 
the terms proposed for covering over the 
Kings’ Scholars’ Pond Sewer, excepting that 
it was their opinion that they should not be | 
called upon to contribute towards the expense | 
of covering 200 feet at one end, not necessarily 
included in their plan of improvement, bat | 
that it should be postponed, and perhaps the 
owners of the property would pay a portion of 
the expense, Rather, however, than the whole | 


sioners) would pay the amount required, 
The clerk then read several letters from | 
owners of the property intersected by this open 


| quis of Westminster, refusing to pay anything 








expenditure of 


whatever to the proposed improvement. In 
answer to a commissioner, the clerk said, that 
the property belonging to the Marquis of 
Westminster comprised a considerable portion 


| of the district, and that his quotam of the ex- 


pense of the proposed improvement would be 
something less than 10/, It was finally arranged | 
that the whole of the work should be done at 
the joint expense of the Westminster Improve- 
ment Commissioners, and of the Westminster 


‘The surveyor reported that no attention had | 
been paid to the orders of the last court, as to 
the improper construction of a sewer with pit- 
sand mortar in Hereford-square, Brompton. 
It was then ordered that the owner and builder 
be summoned to appear before the next court.* 





PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION 

Mr. Morritt Wyman, an American che- 
mist, gives the following facts relating to | 
combustion, in a recent treatise on ventila- | 
tion :— 

A pint of oil when burned produces a pint 
and a quarter of water; a pound of gas, more 
than two and a half pounds of water. 

An argand gas-burner, in a shop-window, 
will produce in four hours two and a half pints 
of water, which may be condensed upon the 
goods, the window, or any other cold sub- 
stances, 

The argand burner of the Boston Gas Com 
pany, with twenty-two holes, will produce in 
four hours, when burning at the rate of four 
feet per hour, twenty-two ounces, or a pint 
and six ounces of water, and four feet of car- | 
bonie acid, which will render four hundred | 
cubic feet of atmospheric air unfit for respi- 
ration. 

A pound of oil produces 2°36 pounds of | 
carbonic acid, and consumes the oxygen con- | 
tained in 13 26 cubic feet of atmospheric air. | 

A pound gf coal-gas produces 2°56 pounds 

| 
} 


of carbonic acid, and consumes 4°25 cubic feet 
of oxygen, which is equivalent to that con- 
tained in 21°35 cubic feet of atmospheric air. | 
For every cubic foot of gas burned, an equal 
quantity of carbonic acid is produced, and 
renders, according to Leblanc, 100 cubic feet 
of air unfit for respiration. 





At a Court of Sewers held for the Holborn and Pinsbury Divi 
sions, on the 10th, the following tenders were received for netruc 
tion of sewers in | 

i } re | Rodney-st i rpoul | 
road Pentonvill vd | 
Eldred £ 2% i 
Hill and Son £728 i 6A j 
Ward 0 
Yeomat ; coy } 
Jay 1.154 ~ 573 } 
Dethick i | 
Johnson ~ Ge | 
Cotsewort tot 
John Hill " 
Batterbury 7 ae 


For the Hampstead-road sewer, Mr. Jay's tender was accepted, 
although not the lowest ; for the Rodney-street and Liverpool-road 
sewers, Mr. Batterbury's teuders were accepted 

At a Court of Sewers held for the Tower Hamlets’ Division. on 
the lath, the following tenders were received for a sewer in the 
Mile FRnd-road, terminating at the Regent's Canal Bndze, viz 


Blackburn £1.7u 
Stewart Lhe 
Murray 1 Sk 
Crook Loe 
Curtis i144 
Livermore 1,58 
Yeoman law 
Shoulder 1,4 
Ward ia 
Hill 1.27¢ 
Dethick iw 
ay iz 
Hobbs 1.14] | 
Foot 1.13% j 
Weich 1,083 


Mr. Jay's tender was ac epted, 


| lished). 
population of this vast city his thousand vic- 
|} tims wee ly. 
| man’s door,—“ the bright, the brave, the beau- 


As an illustration of the demand for air to 
produce efficient lighting, we may mention the 
following :—In the vestry of a meeting-house 
in Boston, some years since, great complaint 
was made of the impurity of the oil used; it 
burned well for a time, when the lamps grew 
dim, and continued to grow more so through 
the evening. The sexton was directed to 
procure better; he tried many kinds, but all 
to no purpose. He had noticed, however, 
that the longer he was compelled to remain 


| after the services, and listen to the complaints 


of the aggrieved, the better his lamps burned, 
which was soon interpreted to mean the im- 
provement of the air consequent upon the 
opening of the doors and the departure of the 
audience. 





ae aed — enn 


GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE WITH 
MINES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





Ar the meetings on March 30th and April 
13th, the discussion upon Mr. Richardson’s 
paper on the ventilation of mines, was con- 
tinued to the exclusion of any other subjects. 
In the course of it, the interference of Go 
vernment was strongly insisted upon by some, 
and as decidedly objected to by others. It was 
stated, that the foreign mines which were 
under the constant superintendence of Govern- 
ment engineers, far from being exempt from 
accident, were not only more liable to the 
effects of deficient ventilation, but that the 
actual loss of human life was greater than in 
England ; and that if our mines were subject 
to the same trammels, the price of fuel must 


| be unduly raised without an immunity from 


danger, There could be no objection on the 
part of the coa] owners to the formation of an 
association for regularly inspecting and report- 
ing upon the state of the various mines, and 
the communication between the various dis- 
tricts, of the methods found to succeed best 
under the attendant peculiar circumstances ; 
but there were good reasons, it was said, why 
such a power should never be placed in the 
hands of any Government officers. 





BLIND BUILDERS. 





A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to 
the following tenders, delivered at the office of 
Mr. C. Foster, on the 12th inst., for certain 
alterations in a house at Islington :— 


PRES kin etdanendkueees Seite 
RN edena atu aaveneess AO 
BE sO cinks waite tees (ae 
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The following list of tenders, sent in for the 


| Newport Water Works, which have just been 


let (the lowest tender being accepted), may 
come under the same head. 

Rennie and Co. .. £30,400 

DB CCM, Moc cs ss «©6278 

1 eee 18,000 





Buriat in Towns.— Death, like life, pro 
pagates itself (says Mr. G. A. Walker, in his 
third lecture on this subject, just now pub- 
He exacts from the multitudinous 


In his turn be knocks at every 


tiful,” the infant and the old man,—the young, 
the full of promise, the buoyant with expecta- 


| tion,—the outcast and the miserable, must one 


day change for eternity. A wise Providence 
has ordained that any habitual disregard of 


| morality is soon followed by bodily suffering. 
| Crime is invariably the parent of disease; and 


“such is the harmony always existing between 
religion and sound policy, that what is acknow- 
ledged as decorous and useful by the one, is 


| also commanded and prescribed by the other.” 
| Our moral! instincts, our religious sentiments, 
| tell us that the sanctuary of the dead should 


remain inviolate ? daily expel lence teaches that 


; . . 
| process which resolves the animal body into its 


elements is attended by the disengagement of 


| matters highly injurious to the health of the 
| living. Morality, religion, and the imperative 

demands of the public health, all point out the 
| necessity of removing the so-called resting- 
| places of the dead from the habitations of man. 
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Correspondence. 


Sir,—Can you inform me of any cheap ma- 
terial which I can introduce between a stone 
wall and the plaster of a room, to absorb the 
moisture caused by the condensation of the 
atmosphere on the former ? 


employed both in my own residence, but for 


Battening and}. ; 
° e ‘ . . ‘ @ ) 7 . 
brick lining will both effect this, and I have | mises at Hales Owen ; also for fronting east 


somone 


cottages and outbuildings I wish to finda some- | 


what cheaper process, as bricks here come to 
no less than 4/. 7s. 6d. per 1,000, laid down. 
The native stone is of a remarkably close tex- 
ture, and, from the cause above stated, plaster 
applied directly to the wall is ruined in no time. 
I am, Sir, &c., H. H. 
Hafod. 





Miscellanea, 





Tae Errect or Maxine A Winpow too 
Narrow.—Miss Pardoe, in her “ Louis XIV.” 
gives the following anecdote. On one occa- 
sion, the king went to examine into the pro- 
gress of the palace, accompanied by Louvois, 
when he remarked that a parti¢ular window 
was out of proportion, and did not harmonize 
with the rest; the minister, however, jealous 
of his dignity as comptroller of the works, 
would not admit the objection, but maintained 
that it was perfectly similar to the others. The 
king made no reply; but on the following day 
he returned to Trianon, and desired Le Nétre 
to declare his opinion as to the size of the dis- 
puted window. Le Notre, fearful of offending 
either the monarch or his minister, endeavoured 
to give an evasive answer, upon which Louis 
commanded him to measure it carefully, and 
he was reluctantly compelled to obey, Louvois, 


meanwhile, murmuring at the pertinacity of 


the king, and Louis himself walking to and 
fro in great irritation. ‘The result of the trial 
proved that the window was too small; and the 
monarch had no sooner ascertained the fact, 
than be turned angrily to his minister, declaring 
that he was becoming weary of his obstinacy, 


Prosectren Worxs.—In the newspapers of 
the past week, advertisements have been issued 
for contract-tenders for the erection of a fever 
hospital at Bedford; a new church at Green- 
wich; shop and offices at Bradford; a pauper 
lunatic asylum at Birmingham; a warehouse 
and other buildings, and alteration of pre- 


end of Haxley church with stone, and putting 
in a new east window ; for finishing two villas 
at Tollington-park ; repairing shingle, timber- 


| work, and spire of All-Saints’ church, Maldon; 


and that it was fortunate he had superintended 


the work himself, or the building would have 
been crooked. As this scene had taken place 
in the presence of both courtiers and work- 
mep, Louvois was deeply stung ; and on enter- 
ing his own house, he exclaimed furiously, “ I 
am lost if 1 do not find some occupation for a 
man who can interest himself in such trifles. 
There is nothing but a war which can divert 
him from his buildings, and war he shall have. 
I will soon make him abandon his trowel.” 
He kept his word, and Europe was once more 
plunged into a general war, because a win- 
dow had been made a few inches too narrow, 
and that a king had convicted a minister of 
error. 

SmMeLTING By Evectriciry.—The lately 
patented process of smelting copper by means 
of electricity, says the Morning Herald, is 
likely to effect a change that will be quite pro- 
digious. 
what the old process required three weeks to 
effect. And the saving of fuel is so vast, that 


280 square yards of tooled Yorkshire flagging 
and laying down at East Retford; for laying 
down York paving with granite kerb, also 
granite channelling and paved crossings, and 
for broken Guernsey and other granite, for 
parish of St. Paneras; a supply of gravel at 
Maldon; also for the whole works required in 
the extension of workshops and stores, pre- 
mises, &e., and for a coke-shed and large 
water-tank, on the Manchester and Leeds Rail- 
way, near Miles Platting, Manchester; the 





works on 24 miles of the Glasgow, Ayr, &c., | 


Railway, in two contracts; the formation of 
portions of the Neweastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way; and for 700 tons malleable iron rails, 


250 tons metal chairs, 12,300 Baltic sleepers, | 


24,600 oak keys, 49,000 oak pins, and 6 miles 
of fence railing for same line. 


works in renovation of this favourite edifice of 
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ANALYs1s or Vapour rrom Caatx-rvet. 
—A correspondent of the Hampshire Adver- 
tiser, Mr. Henry Osborn, who appears to have 
taken an interest in the subject of the original 
paragraph from Tus Buiiper, so extensively 
circulated through the newspaper press, has 
analyzed the atmospheric product of the com- 
bustion of chalk-fuel, and fully disproved the 
supposition of Mr. Murray, of fiall, that chalk 
would be dangerous in ordinary use for fuel. 
The combustion of 8 Ibs. of chalk with an equal 
portion of coal produced “‘an increase of one 
cubic inch (witbin a trifling fraction) in 10,000, 
which is not sufficient to render the air delete- 
rious. The carbonic acid which escapes during 
the conversion of chalk into lime is carried up 
the chimney. It is probable, however,” he 
adds, “ that a chalk fire might prove injurious 
when made in a large old-fashioned open fire- 
place, allowing room for persons to sit under 
the chimney ; the carbonic acid having space 
to disperse itself might affect those sitting 
near, but I do not believe it would impreg- 
nate the air in the room to any extent.”” We 
hear that a considerable quantity is already 
used by the poor at Winchester. 

Western Literary Institurion.—At 
this institution, on Monday evening, an inter- 


_ esting paper was read by Mr. W. Smith, C.E., 
| “ On the best means of protecting Buildings, 
Giascow Catueprat.—The Government | 


the citizens of Glasgow, are said to be now in | 


constant progress. 
been rebuilt, and the great window with that 
of the south transept, renewed. 
part of the east gable has also been rebuilt, 


The north transept has | 


&c., from the effects of discharges of Atmos- 
pheric Electricity.’ These meetings are a 
new feature in this institution, and will, no 
doubt, prove attractive. The first of these 


| meetings was on the Sth April, when a paper 


The upper | 


by M. Claudet, “ On the recent Improvement 


| in the Daguerreotype Process,” was read. On 


The north parapet walls have been rebuilt the | 
' delivered a lecture on iron and its manufac- 
| tures, in which the lecturer gave a description 


whole length, both of the nave and the choir, 
and all the walls outside repaired and pointed. 
Ihe south-east corner, near the great western 
door, where formerly stood the Consistory 
Court, has also been completely rebuilt, and 
the south parapet to the nave restored. The 


| great western door is to be entirely renewed, 


The 


as well as the modern window above it. 


| south-east door, which bas been used, perhaps, 


since the reformation, and by which entrance 
was got to the outer and inner high churches, 
1s being converted into a window, in its origi- 
nal form. In the interior, the walls have been 
cleaned and repaired, and the ceiling of the 
nave renewed, while a new floor of concrete 
has been laid down over the arches to the side 


| aisles. The whole of the roof has likewise 


It produces in less than two days, | 
| gestion it 


in Swansea alone, the smelters estimate their | . 
| colour, in order more readily to make the ob- 


annual saving in coals at no less than five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Hence it is clear that 
the price of copper must be so enormously 
reduced, as to bring it into use for a variety of 
purposes, from which its cost at present ex- 
cludes it. ‘The facility and cheapness of the 
process, too, will enable the ore to be largely 
amelted on the spot. ‘The Cornish mine pro- 
prietors are anxiously expecting the moment 
when they can bring the ore which lay in the 
mine yesterday, into a state to be sent to mar- 
ket to-morrow ; and this at the very mouth of 
the mine. In Australia, also, the operation of 
this discovery will be of the utmost import- 
ance. Ten thousand tons of copper ore were 
sent from Australia to England last year, to 
be smelted at Swansea, and the result was 
only 1,600 tons of copper. But Australia in 
future will smelt her own copper, by a thirty- 
six hours’ process; saving all this 
freight of the 8,400 tons of refuse ; and saving 
also the cost of the old and expensive process. 
In a very few years, Australia will send to 
market more copper than is now produced by 
all the rest of the world. But if our future 
penny-pieces are to bear any proportion to the 
reduced cost and value of the metal, they must 
be made of the size of dinner-pletes. 


useless | 


been repaired, and strengthened by diagonal 
braces. The groined ceiling of the great 
tower is under repair. In the Lady Chapel 
the stone-work and pillars have been cleaned 
and repaired, and new steps and pavement laid 
down. In the Chapter House, the walls have 
undergone a similar treatment, and new pave- 
ment and new steps leading to it completed. 
The main crypt, and erypt under the Chapter 
House, bave likewise been renewed. 
IMPROVEMENT OF LEVELLING-STAVES.— 
Sir: { beg leave to inform you of an impraye- 
ment which is applicable to the mode of level- 
ling with the staves now in use, which sug- 
may not be inappropriate to 
introduce in your journal. It simply consists 
in affixing to every foot on the staves a distinct 


servation without the necessity of frequently 


| being obliged to raise them up, and thereby 


often causing an error. The plan | propose 
is to use the following colours, viz., for the one 
foot, green; two feet, red; three feet, blue; 
four feet, yellow; and five feet white or not 
coloured. There will be no necessity for any 
other colours than a repetition of those men- 
tioned for the other compartments, as the dif- 
ference in width of the pieces will easily be 
remembered, as well as the colours themselves. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. Ross, land surveyor, 
&e., Stamford-street, ; 
American News.—The following alarming 
intimation has appeared in the New York Sun: 
— London bas been sinking gradually for 
some years. The ‘Thames is rising in the 
same ratio.’ Our observant contributor who 
doubtless originated this alarming report, will 
perceive that our American brethren bave sent 
it back to him with compound interest. The 
Thames is rising, ergo London is sinking. The 
sequence is inevitable, and indeed alarming ! 
Muntz’s Merat ror SHeaTHING Saips. 
—The Admiralty have afforded Mr. Muntz, 
M.P., an opportunity of testing bis patent 
sheathing metal on 2 man-of-war at Portsmouth. 


the previous Thursday evening, Mr. W. Higgs 


of all the various processes of that important 
branch of our manufacturing art. Weare glad 
to perceive that the committee of this institu- 
tion are making a move in advance, and that 
they are endeavouring to promote its interests 


| by the only legitimate meaus which should be 





adopted, viz. by keeping pace with the scien- 
tific and literary spirit of the age, and laying 
before its members the fullest available infor- 
mation upon every new subject of interest. 

Sewace Manure.—The present mode of 
cleansing and draining our large towns, and dis- 
posing of their refuse, will doubtless be regarded 
by the next generation with the same feelings of 
surprise with which we view the strange cus- 
toms of barbarous people. It is a striking ex- 
ample, on the grandest scale, of inefficiency and 
extravagance. Weshail search in vain for apy 
similar instance of wholesale waste of re- 
sources, Not content with polluting our rivers, 
and heaping upon their banks masses of of 
fensive matter most injurious to health, we 
are constantly pouring into them treasures 
which cannot be estimated at a less sum than 
several millions a year. In the metropolis 
alone the value of the liquid refuse annually 
carried into the Thames, and lost to agricul- 
ture, amounts, according to the very lowest 
estimate, to half a million pounds, and accord- 
ing to the highest to little short of four mil- 
lions.— Analysis of Evidence on Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure. 

Honest Buitoinc.—We have received a 
letter from Mr. Edward Banks, architect of 
the Staffordshire Hospital, containing the fol- 
lowing, with reference to the letter signed 
“ Strength,” in our last:—“I think it due to 
the builders of the South Staffordshire Hos- 
pital, to state, that the works at that building 
are all being done ¢o the specification and to my 
satisfaction ; and those who know me will be 
perfectly satisfied, after this statement, that the 
whole of the works are of the most substantial 
kind.” If the description of the mode pursued 
given by our correspondent, “ Strength,” be 
correct, and it is so in more buildings than 
one, as we well know, or we should not have 
inserted the letter, we cannot too loudly pro- 
test against it. Messrs. Higham and Sons, 
who state they are the builders employed, have 
requested the name and address of the writer. 
It can scarcely be necessary to say, that it 
would be quite contrary to custom to comply 
with their desire. 

Tae Maaine Give for caulking ships, was 
stated by Captain Pechell, the other day, in the 
Commons, to have been found to be an effec- 
tual substitute for pitch, especially under the 
influence of a strong sun. A saving, too, of 
20,0002. a year is anticipated from its use. 
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